Telephone interview with CDR Paul Galanti, USN (Ret.) former pilot and POW during the 
Vietnam War. Conducted by Jan K. Herman, Historian of the Navy Medical Department, 
1 April 2004. 


Where are you from originally? 

I was born in New Jersey but was an Army brat and raised all over the world. I went to a 
different school every year and had my last 3 years of high school at Valley Forge Military 
Academy. 


Where did you go to college? 
The Naval Academy. I had 1 year at the University of Maryland Extension in Munich, 
Germany before I went to the Academy. 


And then you decided to go for flight training? 
I wanted to do that forever anyway even before I went to the Academy. 


Where did you do your flight training? 
Back then, we went to a bunch of different bases. Pensacola and then Meridian, MS, for 
basic jet, Beeville, TX, for advanced jet, and then we got our wings. 


Where did you go from there? 
I went right back to Pensacola and instructed in primary training for a year and then went 
out to the fleet--VA-216, which was an attack squadron based in Lemoore, CA. 


And then you got into carriers at some point. 
That was it. It was a fleet replacement squadron, which was carrier-based. 


What carrier did you end up on? 

The Hancock [CVA-19], a World War II wooden-deck carrier designed for 80-mile-per 
hour Hellcats and we were flying jets at almost twice that speed. We prided ourselves on the fact 
that we were flying these jets off this World War II carrier. It was very challenging. In fact, on 
the cruise I went on, we lost 13 pilots, 5 of them in combat and 8 of them in shipboard accidents. 


Did it have an angled flight deck? 

Yes. It also had steam catapults, which was one of the other additions. We needed steam 
cats to get us off with a combat load. I did carrier quals one time on hydraulic cats on a different 
ship. 


What year was that? 
It was in Alameda in ‘65. We did our workups with the ship in October then left in 


November. 


What kind of aircraft did you specialize in? 
The A-4 Skyhawk, a single engine attack airplane. 


That was a pretty capable aircraft. 


It was. We didn’t lose many of them because it was very survivable. You could lose 
hydraulics and still fly it disconnected, unless it was like mine that had bent ailerons. When I 
disconnected from the hydraulics, it became uncontrollable. 


It had bent ailerons? 

Yes. I did a test flight on it back in the Philippines. We were putting a service change in 
that required a test flight. I had test flown the same airplane and the ailerons were bent. When I 
disconnected at slow speed, the thing had an excessive rate of roll. I could trim it out as long as I 
had electricity. But that was still unsatisfactory. I downed it for that reason but my skipper said, 
“Bring that son of a bitch out here to the ship; we need it.” 

I said, “Skipper, the ailerons are bent.” 

He said, “That’s all right; it flies okay with hydraulics.” There was a big note on the 
yellow sheets saying, “Do not disconnect this aircraft. Bent ailerons.” Of course, I couldn’t 
know that a few days later when I would have to try to disconnect it. 


How many missions had you flown in that thing before you had the problem? 

We flew a bunch of different airplanes. The ailerons were bent because someone had 
made a rolling pullout sometime before. The problem was picked up just after we put the service 
change in. It had probably flown 10 flights before I got shot down in it. 


So you didn’t fly the same aircraft every mission? 
No. You got any aircraft they had up to make the flight schedule. We had our name on 
some of the birds just to take pictures. 


What kind of missions were you flying at that time? 

Different bombing missions. If we were In South Vietnam we’d always start with an at 
sea period down south and just warm up. We get back to operating the ship again and operating 
the airplanes after an in-port period. We’d provide close air support for the ground troops down 
there. Then we’d go up north and bomb hard targets--bridges and barracks and stuff like that. 


And you were flying that particular aircraft, the one with the bent ailerons, when 
you were shot down. 
Correct. 


What do you remember about that day? 
I had two flights that day. This was my second one. 


What was the date? 

June 17, 1966. The weather was bad for the first mission and we couldn’t get in. We 
went up and down the coast and finally we came back and jettisoned our bombs into the water. 
We got back to the ship and were briefed for the second mission. We briefed a second target but 
we knew we probably weren’t going to get in there either. Then our skipper who had just come 
back from a flight said, “Hey we’ve got some boxcars at Qui Vinh, which is right on the coast. 
Go and hit those. So we did and that where I got shot down. 


What happened? 

I was on a dive bombing run and got hit with automatic weapons. | didn’t know until 
after the war what it was. I knew something hit the airplane and knocked out all the electricity. 
Then the engine shattered. The plane rolled over hard and headed for the deck. I punched out 
and became a member of the “Hanoi Skydiving Club.” 


Were you pretty low when you punched out? 
I dropped the bombs at 3,000 feet and the thing snapped over and headed down so I don’t 
have any idea what altitude I was. But I wasn’t in the parachute very long. 


Were you injured at ejection or did you get hurt when you hit the ground? 

I got shot coming down in the parachute. I was hanging for a second or two and then I 
looked down and saw these tracers around me. I think they were shooting at the other airplanes 
in the flight. I hit the ground right after getting shot. 


The parachute was hit or you were hit? 

I was. I got hit in the neck. I felt a sting and didn’t know what it was. It wasn’t until I 
was on the ground and saw the blood all over that I realized that I had been hit. I sure I had 
more adrenalin in my system than blood at that point. 


I guess they were on top of you pretty quick then? 

Oh, yeah. I could see them while I was coming down in the parachute. They were all 
looking at me and pointing. I came down in some bushes. [| had a survival radio and requested a 
strafing run but the flight leader said he didn’t want to do it because they weren’t sure exactly 
where I was. So I told them to send the helicopter back because all these guys had guns and they 
would surely have shot it down. So I said, “See you after the war,” thinking it would be over in 
about 6 more months. 


Were they pretty rough with you when you were captured? 

Yes. I got bashed on the head. Then they took my pistol, took all my flight gear off, 
stripped me down to my underwear, tied me to a tree, and were lining up to shoot me. These 
were not happy campers because a few moments before, I had been bombing a bunch of railroad 
cars just up the road. A North Vietnamese army guy came over and made them stop. 


Were these civilians? 
They had army shirts on but wore farmer trousers. I think they were militia. They had 
old bolt action rifles. 


What had been done for your neck wound? 

The bullet had just torn the skin off. Right after I was captured and tied to the tree, they 
cut me down. Then a guy with a red cross on his arm that I assumed was some kind of medic 
came over and poured some iodine on it. 


Did they bandage it up? 
No. A huge scab formed and it attracted all kinds of maggots. It was just a mess but it 
eventually healed. 


After they released you from the tree, they probably kept you bound, didn’t they? 
Yes, they did. 


So you couldn’t do anything for yourself as far as cleaning your own wound. 
I didn’t have anything to clean it with. All I had was this old, dirty underwear that I was 
in, and barefoot. 


What was the name of the place you were shot down? 

Qui Vinh is the name of the town. You don’t see it on any of the new maps. It’s 
northeast of Vinh right on the coast. It’s where North Vietnam pinches in and is the narrowest 
part of the country. 


What happened then? 

I spent 12 days going traveling mostly by foot north to Hanoi. We traveled almost 
always at night and then they would take us through village after village after village. I was 
joined in a few days by a couple of Air Force guys who had been shot down 2 days before I was 
further south. They wouldn’t let us talk to each other the whole time we were going north but I 
did get their names [MAJ Alan P.] Lurie and [1st LT Darrell E.] Pyle, an Air Force F-4 crew. 

We got to Hanoi on the 29th of June which was the first day our planes bombed Hanoi. 
That was a very exciting arrival. The Vietnamese went crazy because we hadn’t bombed the city 
before. Previously we drew circles that said, “Here’s your safe area.” There was a 25-mile 
circle drawn around Hanoi. They put their SAM sites 24.5 miles and would shoot out from this 
protective circle, knowing we wouldn’t come beyond the circle boundary. And then all ofa 
sudden we were bombing inside Hanoi. Twelve days before I was shot down, we weren’t 
bombing up there. 


And it happens on the day you arrive. Not good timing for you. 

No. Anyway, I spent 3 days in a cell with no food or water, and I think they forgot about 
me when the air raid happened. 

After about 3 days I started yelling because I was dying of thirst. Then they came in and 
that’s when my interrogation started. 


When you got to Hanoi and they threw you in the cell, did you ever learn where that 
was? 

It was “Heartbreak Hotel,” a part of Hoa Lo prison. That was where they kept prisoners 
during their initial interrogation. 


So, once they found you in the cell and gave you food and water, they decided to 
interrogate you? What kinds of things would they ask you? 

I didn’t know anything. I wrote the schedule for my squadron and didn’t know what the 
missions were for the next day until the last plane had landed. That was deliberate. The 
intelligence guys knew about it but the pilots never found out about it until the last plane landed. 
The interrogators wanted to know the name of the ship, the squadron, the names of other people 
in the squadron. Obviously, we resisted, which they didn’t like so they tortured us for that. 


They kept trying to get us to write statements that they could read on their radio 
condemning the war and that sort of thing. 


So, they just beat you up? 

They cut off the circulation. I got tortured twice at this stage of the game. When I was 
first captured, the guy who was doing the torturing didn’t speak English so that didn’t work very 
well. They cut off the circulation above the elbows, pulled the elbows together in back till they 
touched, and then they tied another rope tightly around my ankles, and pulled it back around my 
neck so that it bent me like a pretzel till my feet would touch the top of my head backwards. 
You were left in that position until your thinking was corrected. 


How often did they do this? 

It happened to me four times. The first time I didn’t feel my hands for 6 months 
afterward. That first time they had an English speaker. I took it as long as I could, probably an 
hour, before my arms were black so I told them I’d talk. When they took the ropes off the pain 
was worse as the blood went down to where the ropes had it cut off. Then they asked me four 
things--name, rank, serial number, and date of birth. The question I wouldn’t answer was, “Are 
you married?” I said, “I can’t answer that.” When I did that the second time, they put the ropes 
back on and this time they didn’t take them off until I answered a whole bunch of questions. 
And I mean I was a hurtin’ puppy. 


How long did that go on? 

It went on for about 3 days, off and on. They kept me awake. The guard was there 
banging me on the head with a rifle butt and his fist. There was an English-speaking sergeant 
behind a desk who obviously got a big kick out of beating people up. 

That went on for 4 days. Then they took me out and gave me a set of brown coveralls 
that had the word Tu-31. It turns out that tu means prisoner. All I could think of was that these 
guys had been a French possession at one time and the French word for kill is tuer, so I figured 
they gave me this stuff so I would be shot. Sure enough, that night they came and took me and 
put me in a jeep with another POW, LCOL [Robinson] Robbie Risner, and handcuffed us 
together. I figured they take us out and shoot us. That was the Hanoi March. So my 
introduction to camp was getting marched through Hanoi with 500,000 Vietnamese yelling and 
screaming and throwing stuff and kicking. It was not a fun time. 


They marched you down the main street? 
Yup. I got to see downtown Hanoi on July 6th, 1966. 


Where did they take you after the march? 

They took me back to the same cell. I had a cell mate for 1 night. They brought in Len 
Eastman, who had been on the Hancock with me. Len had come to Hancock to replace another 
guy who was a POW and Len got shot down after I did. The reason there were so many POWs 
at that time was that they had brought all these guys in from outlying camps for the march and 
they were interrogating them that night and forcing statements out of them saying that we were 
receiving lenient humane treatment, which I thought was the ultimate irony. 


Was this the same cell you had been thrown in originally, the one where you spent 3 
days without food or water? 

I don't remember. It might have been. There were only eight cells there and one was a 
shower. We washed the dishes and showered there and didn’t take a shower too often. That 
camp was mainly a torture camp used for interrogation. 


Did they ever reach a point where they realized they weren’t going to get anything 
more out of you, or did they keep trying? 

They kept trying and they would get stuff. The only people who don’t talk are Steve 
McQueen or John Wayne in movies. We finally figured that out and started telling lies. You 
just keep lying and lying and lying and if they’d ask you your name you’d give then the wrong 
name. It finally would stop when they realized they were just getting garbage. But they did the 
torture and beatings about once a quarter after that just to keep their interrogators trained. 


Did you ever have any communication with the outside? Were you able to get the 
word out that you were alive? 

I was a known prisoner anyway. They knew that I had talked to my flight on my survival 
radio so my flight knew that I was alive on the ground. 

After the initial interrogation, they moved me to another camp called the “Zoo.” They 
brought me back in September to meet with a French woman reporter from L’Humanité the 
French communist daily. When she showed up, I acted like I didn’t speak very good French. 
But anyway, the word got out that I was alive. That’s how my wife found out. They let us write 
home sporadically. She got about 20 letters from me over the course of the 7 years. 


In the normal course of being a POW, what kind of food did you get? 

It changed every 6 months. We had pumpkin soup and rice. Pumpkin soup was made 
from the meat of a pumpkin thrown in some water with some pig fat to make it greasy. And then 
we sometimes got rice or occasionally some bread. They baked the bread in the camp. The 
ration was bread about twice the size of a dinner roll and a little bowl of soup. We would get 
that twice a day. That went on for 6 months and then it changed to a green soup with what 
looked like collard greens boiled in water. And then we get that for 6 months. We lost a lot of 
weight even though we ate every bit of food we could get. 


And probably not very tasty either. 

We could smell their food cooking and it smelled just like an oriental restaurant. 
Occasionally, on holidays, they’d spice the food up a bit or we’d get an orange or one beer for 
two guys. 


Your initial injury, I’m sure, had healed by then. But now you had any number of 
injuries received as a result of the torture. Did they ever look after those injuries or leave 
you to your own devices? 

They had a doctor who ran around the camp and who sometimes became a dentist. He 
showed up periodically but I only saw him twice through the whole 7 years. 


The doctor who used to wander around. Did he ever treat you for any of your 
injuries? 


No. 


So you went untreated completely. I imagine those joints had been dislocated. 

When I ejected from that airplane, I was going almost 600 miles an hour. I had a low 
altitude zero-delay lanyard hooked up to the parachute so as soon as I came out, the parachute 
popped. I went from 600 miles an hour down to a walking speed, too fast a transition for the 
body to handle. It separated almost every joint in my body. The gunshot wound was almost 
irrelevant. The worst part was the doggone joints. And then I had to walk on them. The 
Vietnamese just snapped them back in. The first 6 months were terrible. 


So there was no treatment for any of this stuff. Whatever healed, healed and 
whatever didn’t, didn’t . 
Yes. 


What about your teeth? Did you have any problems while you were in prison? 

I was supposed to have a dental appointment the day I went on my mission. My teeth 
never bothered me. Of course, I never had any sugar and the kind of food I had--rice--I could 
rinse out with water. They gave us a toothbrush. My problems never got any worse. They did 
have a dentist. A guard would get on a little bicycle and that would power the drill. And, of 
course, there was no anesthesia. Fortunately, I never had to do that but some of the guys who did 
said it was worse than the torture. The dentist would get in there and kill the nerve and basically 
just kill the tooth. The process of going through all of that was horrible. 


Did they have a PA system in the prison? 

They actually did, but they just played the propaganda radio for us telling us about all the 
glorious victories the Vietnamese People’s Liberation Armed forces had and the ignominious 
defeats of the U.S. aggressors. We heard it every morning and every night. 


Were you still in solitary at that point or did you still have your companion? 

Oh, that only lasted a couple of days after the march and then they split us up and I was 
in solitary again. I was in and out of solitary for a total of about 2 years. The longest stretch was 
about 9 months, which came shortly after I met with the French woman reporter. Then they 
brought a guy in from my ship who had been shot down 5 weeks before I was. The two of us 
were in that cell for 5 or 6 months. When they’d get new shoot-downs, we’d clean their clothes. 
They wouldn’t let us talk to them but we taught them the tap code anyway. 


How did you maintain your psychological health? How did you maintain your 
sanity in those conditions? 

My wife says I didn’t. You live for the moment you could talk to another American. We 
tapped on the wall. I was only in total isolation a couple of times, never more than a week. The 
rest of the time, I had contact with Americans almost the rest of the time I was in POW camp. 

I went back through every class I ever taken, reflew every flight I had ever flown in the 
Navy, every trip ina car. All that stuff is back there somewhere and all the cobwebs go away 
and pretty soon I was watching my own life like it was a movie. 


You obviously used the tapping code for communicating with your buddies. How 
did you learn how to do that? 

On the 29th of June when that bombing raid happened, we weren’t sure what was going 
on but Robbie Risner, who had been there for awhile and was a senior Air Force POW, had been 
brought back for an interrogation or something. He was in the room when the guards went crazy 
and left. Robbie then started talking to us. He told us how to do the tap code. So we had it easy. 
Later on, when I had to teach it to other guys, it was harder because you had to teach them to tap 
using one tap for A and 26 taps for Z. Later on after [Seaman Douglas] Doug Hegdahl came 
home in the summer of ‘69, I think they started teaching it in the survival school. 


So this was how you maintained your sanity by rerunning your life in your head 
over and over again and somehow communicating with the others and keeping each other’s 
spirits up. 

Correct. It didn’t matter what we heard and communicated, just the fact that we heard 
something was a big morale boost. 


Did they move you from prison to prison or did you stay there? 

I moved all over the place but not real frequently. There were several camps inside the 
big Hoa Lo complex. There were a series of wings that we called “Little Vegas.” Each of the 
wings was named after one of the hotels in Las Vegas. I was out at the Zoo for a short while. 
Then I was at Son Tay. 


That the one they raided and found empty. 

Yes. Toward the end of the war when the bombing started in earnest and Hanoi was 
getting hit pretty hard, they moved about half of us up to a camp near the Chinese border so that 
if there was an unlucky bomb hit we wouldn’t all be wiped out. We were the only leverage they 
had on Uncle Sam. We called that camp “Dog Patch.” There was no electricity, even though 
they had a car battery or something they used to run the PA system to make sure we got our daily 
dose of propaganda. That wasn’t a bad time for us. They must have realized the war was almost 
over. 


Did the torture stop early on or did they try periodically to get more stuff out of 
you? 

The torture pretty much stopped after Ho Chi Minh died in September of 1969. There 
were a few incidents after that but it usually involved somebody embarrassing or hitting a guard. 
They stopped trying to use us for propaganda after Ho’s death and used torture strictly for 
punishment. 


You obviously had little idea of what was going on the world. It was all rumor and 
you were subjected to all the propaganda. 

We could usually tell pretty much what was going on by switching the propaganda. 
According to them, the Tet Offensive was just a raving success. And according to the media 
back in the US, it was, too. But according to the guys who were fighting it, it was one of the 
most glorious victories in the history of our armed forces. It got reported totally backwards back 
in the States. So we just switched whatever their propaganda said. Whatever they said, we knew 


the opposite was going on. They’d say, Dr. Benjamin Spock is saying things against the war... 
blah, blah, blah, and was thrown in jail. See. You take baby doctors and throw them in jail. 


Were you in Hanoi when the so-called Christmas Bombing took place? 
I was up on the Chinese border then. 


When you were at Hoa Lo in Hanoi, did you hear a lot of the bombing that was 
going on. 

Some. Except it all stopped up north in March of ‘68 when the peace talks started. So 
we didn’t hear anything from March of ‘68 until the Son Tay raid. We had been in Son Tay and 
they moved us out. We were 5 miles east when we heard SAMs and airplanes going over. We 
weren’t sure what was going on but figured that it had to be good. Then we heard nothing until 
‘71 when the bombing started. For a while they even cut off the propaganda radio so we didn’t 
have any news. There were no new shootdowns because nobody was flying up north. We went 
for about 2 years with nothing. 


When did you start to get the feeling that things were drawing to a close and you 
might get out of that place? 

When the bombing started up again. We were so far north that we didn’t hear the B-52 
raids but as soon as they started putting B-52s over North Vietnam we knew we would be going 
home momentarily. We didn’t know about the mining of the harbors, but all the stuff that 
brought the war to a close had been planned in ‘65 wasn’t executed until ‘72. Once they got the 
full brunt, it stopped, and almost instantly. Sixty days after the bombing pause, I was home. 


How did your release happen? 

We knew something was up because the Vietnamese began screaming about the B-52s. 
All of a sudden, some trucks came into our camp up near the Chinese border and we got into the 
trucks during daytime. We were handcuffed but not blindfolded and drove all the way back to 
Hanoi in the daytime, which was really unusual. 

Once we got there, they threw us in a bunch of rooms in Hoa Lo. These were the rooms 
we had been in before the Son Tay raid. We were lined up in those rooms by shootdown date. It 
went from the earliest ones right on up. I was in the second bunch and all the guys in my room 
were about the same vintage of shootdown. One of the camp commander interrogators then they 
read us the Paris Agreement. One of the stipulations was they had to read it to us within 24 
hours. It basically said that there would be three groups which were to be home within 3 months. 
We figured that meant sick and wounded first, and then shootdown order next. 

I was number 87 out of the group and got on the third airplane. The slew of people who 
had just been shot down in the B-52s during the Christmas bombings were also there. 


So they drove you to Gia Lam Airport in Hanoi? 
Yes. 


Was there some kind of ceremony? 
They took us there in buses. We lined up and they called out our names. We then went 
up and saluted the American colonel who was there. A medic grabbed us because they thought 


we were going to go berserk, and escorted us to the C-141 airplane. We boarded, they sealed it 
up, and away we went. 


What happened then? 

Everyone was quiet. We decided beforehand that it would be totally dignified; nobody 
was going to show wild elation. That why when you look at photos, we e all serious. We did 
that because we didn’t want them to use it for propaganda showing what a group of happy 
campers we were. When they sealed the aircraft, someone said, “These bastards are going to 
shoot us down.” Things then got pretty quiet until the pilot called, “Feet wet.” Then we started 
yelling, screaming, and hugging. We knew they couldn’t shoot us down anymore. We were 
over the ocean. And then all the guys lined up to smell the flight nurses’ perfume. 


Did you land at Clark AFB? 

Yes. They were concerned about the press bothering us so each of us had an escort 
officer assigned. As soon as our plane landed my escort went over to the terminal and got me on 
the manifest for the first plane out, then we went to the hospital and my escort ran me through up 
to the front of every single line saying, “He’s got to be in this line. He’s on the first airplane 
back.” Everybody just backed up. 

I didn’t need a whole lot of medical care at that point. I was just scrawny. They cleaned 
my teeth and just checked to see if everything was working okay. They kept some of the guys 
there for a while. Everybody wanted to get home. And I got on that first plane back to the States. 

From Clark we went to Hickham. We refueled and went on to Travis. There they split 
everybody up and we came into Norfolk on a C-9. Jeremiah Denton, Jim Mulligan, and I went 
right to Portsmouth Naval Hospital. They tried to keep the press away from us. They weren’t 
sure what our reaction was going to be. 


Did you undergo any kind of debriefing? 

Oh, yes. Every morning for 5 or 6 days they had two intelligence debriefers going over 
everything. They didn’t want to accidentally leave anybody behind so they went over everything 
that happened. Our memories were pretty clear then. I told them everybody I had run into, the 
rundowns of every camp I was in, the dates we switched camps. They tried to line that up with 
people they knew were missing to make sure they had everyone accounted for. 


How long did that last? 
I think there were eight or ten sessions, a couple of hours each. 


The injuries you suffered as a result of punching out of the aircraft and then the 
torture... Were there any after effects at this point? 

Yes. And there are now. But remember, I was on flight status so the doctors never found 
out about a lot of that stuff. 


You knew that if they learned too much, you wouldn’t be on flight status anymore. 

Yes. The Navy was pretty good about it. They set up this program in Pensacola at the 
Naval Aerospace Medical Institute (NAMI). It had come out of the Thousand Aviator program 
begun in 1941. They had been tracking these guys for years. Dr. [Robert] Mitchell was at 
Pensacola doing the Thousand Aviator study in 1969 and they realized that this would be a great 
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thing to do when the POWs came back. They would have a control group to study and see if 
there were any long-term effects. Anyway, Dr. Mitchell started tracking us when we got home. 
It was only became a serious problem when they found that some of the guys shouldn’t be flying. 
Doc Mitchell would ensure that they’d stay on flight status but there was a gentlemen’s 
agreement that they wouldn’t get orders to go flying. That way they wouldn’t lose their flight 


pay. 


I understand that you could go to Pensacola once a year for a thorough checkup. 
They’re still running the program. 


What did they find when they originally began looking at you? 

A lot of little things like worms and various parasites. My vision had gone down a little 
bit to the point where I should have been wearing glasses. They weren’t sure whether that was 
normal aging or vitamin deficiency. There were some blind spots which I still have. There were 
a lot of neurological things that they couldn’t duplicate--shooting pains in my arms and legs. I 
never said anything about pains in my back and neck because I thought that was just aging. I 
was an old guy; I was 34. Just before I retired, I said that I wanted to go through every clinic and 
have everything on paper. I had never complained about any orthopedic injuries because I didn’t 
have any broken bones. 

I was sitting out in the waiting room and a doctor came out and yelled for a corpsman to 
get all the residents. So they all came in and I heard them talking about these 75-year-old bones 
in a 42-year-old body. “Wait a second,” I thought. I’m 42. I wonder if that could be me? And 
sure enough, I had this horrible, crippling arthritis in my shoulders, back, and neck from the 
ejection and having had my shoulders separated so many times. 


Was that Dr. Ricciardi? 

Yes. He was responsible for the fact that post-traumatic osteo-arthritis is now a 
presumptive from the VA. If you were a POW and got that, you don’t have to prove service- 
connection. It was presumed to be service-connected. He really did a good thing for all POWs. 
His paper was published in the AMA Journal. 


So you yourself stayed on flight status when you got back? What kind of aircraft 
did you fly? 

They were encouraging us to go to school so I went through flight trainer refresher down 
at Oceana [Naval Air Station]. One of my buddies was skipper of the squadron at Oceana and 
had the same kind of airplane they were using in the training command so I said, “Why can’t I go 
through with him?” And they said there was no reason why I couldn’t so I got the training 
syllabus and put myself through the flight training refresher after a couple of dual flights. I got 
current in the A-4 and was going to go to that squadron but my wife wanted to stay in Richmond. 
There was a slot open in the recruiting district there as the executive officer so I did that for 
about 9 months. They had a little T-34 so I had something to fly. At the same time, I was going 
down to Oceana flying the A-4 for air combat and instrument training. I’d take pilots out for 
instrument checks and that kind of thing. 

Then they gave me 2 years to get an MBA at the University of Richmond. After that, I 
came back because I wanted to go fly in a fleet squadron but they said no. I was too senior and 
didn’t have the squares filled for command screen and that stuff. It turned out I didn’t know any 
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better because I had been out of the loop for so long being in Richmond. So I thought about 
resigning after 16 years. The head of the recruiting command called me and offered me the 
recruiting district as the commander. So I did that for 3 years. 

Then I spent my last 3 years in the Navy at the Naval Academy as a battalion officer 
working for the commandant. I had six companies of midshipmen for military training in 
leadership. 


So you retired from the Academy then. What year was that? 

That was in ‘82. It worked out with 20 years. I actually got medically surveyed out for 
osteo-arthritis and a bunch of the other stuff. I went in for my physical and there was no way 
they could play the game so they said they would have to ground me. I petitioned the Navy to 
stay in to finish 20 just in case the condition went away or someone decided that it wasn’t 
disabling. So I finished the 20 at the Academy. 


What did you do after retirement? 
Nothing for a while. Then I got a job running the Virginia Pharmaceutical Association. 
Then I became director of the Virginia Medical Society and was there for 6 years. 


How do you occupy your time now? 

I do a lot of public speaking about my experience. It’s such ancient history now. The 
kids today only know that Vietnam was a terrible war. So I speak to schools a lot around the 
country. Basically, I now do whatever I want to do. 


Do you still suffer from your old injuries? 

I’ve gotten so used to them, I can’t tell. The worst thing is that I was diagnosed with MS 
a couple of years ago. Some of the symptoms I had back then such as the shooting pains might 
have been from the MS; I don’t know. The little things I’ve had over the years, they could never 
duplicate when I was in with the doctor. I don’t even think about the arthritis anymore. 


Do you stay in touch with your former POW comrades? 

Those guys I lived with in Hanoi are closer than any brothers. Our reunions are still the 
happiest things I go to. If I have to miss one, it depresses me incredibly because it’s the only 
place I go where I don’t hear anybody complaining about anything. The reunions make 
everything else worthwhile. 
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